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What Are the Steps to World 


Government? 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: What are the 
seps to world government? A lot of 
ar listeners must be wondering how 
ree sensible men dare to talk about 
rid federation when the world 
ems obviously to be going to pieces. 
e United Nations has become an 
ena where Russia and the United 
‘ates battle each other. Specific 
oblems like Greece and Palestine 
ad only to defiance or compromises 
asatisfactory to both sides. The 
nited Nations cannot adequately 
force its decisions in Greece and 
va or control the atomic bomb. 
ae Russian vetoes show that any 
e great power can effectively frus- 
ate the rest. The cause of one world 
this period of a “cold” war seems 
sperate. 

} A historian, however, is forcibly 
minded of the “critical period” in 
inerican history. A hundred and 
thty years ago a group of Ameri- 
as met in Philadelphia to see what 
ey could do to bring about a more 
tect union among the dis-United 
ates. The thirteen American colo- 
xs had gone through a costly war, 
‘ich had temporarily united them, 
t-the Articles of Confederation 
wé not effective enough for peace. 
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Things looked no less desperate then 
for the United States than they look 
now for the United Nations. But 
they succeeded in drawing up a new 
constitution which was eventually 
accepted by all thirteen states and 
which has lasted ever since. 

The American people, through 
federation, passed the crisis of their 
critical period. The world is now in a 
critical period which is steadily get- 
ting worse. This dismaying failure is 
just the reason for world federation, 
for, if the United Nations were suc- 
ceeding in making peace, no one 
would now be interested in world fed- 
eration. The Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of 1787 indicates that, when 
things keep looking darker and 
darker, that is just the time for 
leaders to come forward and to do 
something about them. People then 
turn to a program which might, in 
less desperate times, have seemed al- 
together utopian. 

Joining me today are two gentle- 
men who believe that the world of 
today can successfully go through its 
crisis by federation. Mr. Henry 
Usborne, engineer, manufacturer, 
and businessman, is a member of the 
British Parliament, and a leader of 
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the organization known as the Cru- 
sade for World Government. Mr. 
G. A. Borgese is professor in the Di- 
vision of the Humanities of the Uni-~ 
versity of Chicago and is secretary of 
the Committee To Frame a World 
Constitution. 

Usborne, I am sure that our listen- 
ers will be amazed to learn that there 
are some one hundred members of the 
British Parliament who have joined 
you as crusaders for world govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Ussorne: As a matter of 
fact, nearly a hundred members have 
actually signed the document in 
which we have described quite pre- 
cisely the program of action which we 
call the Crusade for World Govern- 
ment. But that program was only 
written out in type a few days before 
Parliament dissolved at the end of 
July; and I personally think that 
there are considerably more than a 
hundred members of the British Par- 
liament who probably by now, know- 
ing what it is all about, do in fact 
support us. And I should like to add, 
also, that there are many groups of 
very active and influential people in 
quite a lot of other countries—I can 
name about ten or a dozen of them— 
now working very vigorously and 
successfully right now. The news of 
the plan is spreading, and I am get- 
ting reports, very encouraging re- 
ports indeed, from a great many 
other countries. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: In other places 
there is also a great deal of interest in 
world federation. 


Mr. Borcese: Nehru and Gandhi 
have declared themselves very 
strongly in favor of world federation. 
In Europe the movement is wide- 
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spread, although not very warm, be- | 


cause they do not trust us as yet. 


They do not know what we mean by | 


world government. But in the consti- 


tutions, for instance, of France and - 
Italy, there is a clause which pledges | 


both countries to surrender as much 
of their sovereignty as necessary for 


the establishment of a world govern-_ 


ment. 


have passed legislative motions in 


favor of world government. Senator 


Taylor of Idaho, so to speak the 
Henry Usborne of America, has in- 


troduced a resolution on world gov- 
ernment in the Senate of the United. 


States; and a little group of congress- 
men supports his action, although 
this action is at its beginning. 

We of the Committee To Frame a 
World Constitution have already 
prepared for study and comment a 
preliminary draft of a world constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: This is not a 
theoretical question then. There is 
obviously a wide amount of interest 
in the problem of world federation. 

The first question all Americans 
would like to have answered when 
they hear someone propose world 
government is what will the Russians 
do about it? After all, the United Na- 
tions is a world government of a 
kind, and yet the Russians have 


stymied that. What reason is there to 


believe that the Russians will not in- 
terfere with your scheme of world 
federation, Usborne? 


Mr. Usporne: It seems to me 
that that question is asked because 
people assume that what Russia does 
in the United Nations therefore pre- 
supposes what the Russians are likely 


In America a number of states. 
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0 do in what I believe to be an en- 
‘irely different setup. The trouble 
with the United Nations is that it 
egalizes and perpetuates anarchy. 
And the cause of frustration, the 
pause of our troubles in the world to- 
Jav, is the existence of several sepa- 
ate sovereign states. While that 
mnarchy continues, the behavior of 
tll these separate sovereign states is 
ikely to be extremely difficult. We 
we, therefore, proposing that we get 
sight to the root of the problem and 
yet about abolishing anarchy. What 
lhe Russians will do very largely de- 
»ends upon what we ourselves do 
1ere in our own countries. When we 
.ave solved the problem of what the 
Americans will do, what the British 
vill do, what the French will do, and 
oon, then I think—and not before— 
vill be the moment to ask what the 
Kussians will do. 

Mr. GorttscHaLk: Are you not 
ifraid that the Russians will veto 
orld federation, Borgese? 

Mr. Borcess: IJ agree with Us- 
yorne. I think that Russia is today 
ery strongly and very firmly against 
rorld government for two reasons: 
*ne is that she wants to have world 
overnment by herself in her own 
ay. The other is that she is afraid 
aat all the world government talk in 
ae West is a hoax and a device in 
-der to encircle, to suppress Russian 
sonomy and Russian order, as they 
aay call it, to reduce Russia to a 
‘ate of misery and to a landlord poor 
duntry as it was before Ivan the 
errible. 

But if the moment comes when the 
Jest offers something that may 
ae sense also for the Russian 
20ple, at that moment we may ex- 
2ct that either the Russian govern- 
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ment will change its spots or that the 
Russian people will change their gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gortrscuatk: I take it, then, 
that you gentlemen think that the 
way to get Russia into cooperation 
with the rest of the nations is only 
through world federation. 

Usborne, what is your proposal of 
the steps which we can take to get 
world government? 


Mr. Ussorne: I think that we 
have to be quite specific on this. We 
propose, therefore, that at a given 
date, in the autumn of 1950, a 
peoples constituent assembly shall 
be convened at Geneva. We propose 
that one person per million of the 
population of all the peoples of all the 
nations of the world shall be invited 
to this assembly at Geneva and that 
it shall be a conference where a char- 
ter of world government will be 
worked out by a majority vote. 


Mr. Gorrscuak: The problem of 
world government seems to me per- 
haps to be one in which we ought, 
first of all, to stop and ask why we 
should be for world government to 
begin with. 

Mr. Ussorne: The answer to that 
is quite simple. I believe that if one 
analyzes the situation today, one will 
find that we cannot get peace unless 
we have world government, because 
peace is not something that can be 
kept on the basis of treaties. It is not 
a static conception. Peace is the 
dynamic by-product of responsible 
government. If and when we can get 
responsible world government, then 
we shall be able tokeep order through- 
out the world, and the result will be 
that we shall find that we have kept 
peace. 
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Mr. Gorrscuatk: I take it that 
your intention is to bring in Russia if 
you can. But will Russia come in? 

Mr. Usporne: Again I say that 
we cannot answer that yet. The Rus- 
sians no doubt will be asking: Will 
America come in? Will Britain come 
in? That we cannot say. We have not 
yet started sufficiently. We have not 
worked at this long enough. 

I believe that the time has come 
for us to work in our own countries 
for what we believe is right. When we 
can answer that question conclusive- 
ly for our own countries—will Brit- 
ain come in, will America come in?— 
then will be the moment for the Rus- 
sians to answer. 

Mr. Borcese: Let me also an- 
swer your question of why we should 
be for world government. My an- 
swer is not only the one given by 
Usborne and by so many others— 
that world government is the only al- 
ternative to world destruction—but 
we must be for world government be- 
cause there is no way of being against 
it. There will be world government 
either before a world conflagration or 
after. The only problem is whether 
this world government will be tyr- 
anny by one nation, or empire under 
the control of America, or a federal 
republic of the world. 

We are fighting and acting for the 
last solution which we think to be the 
best, both for Russia and also for 
America. The description which you 
have given of the desperate situation 
in which the United Nations is today 
reminds me of a physician who 
would say that, since aspirin does not 
work, penicillin is of no use. When 
aspirin does not work, one tries peni- 
cillin. World government is penicillin 
compared to the aspirin of the UN. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: Your point i: 
that we need more desperate meas: 
ures because the disease is more 
desperate. 

I would like to ask now how great 
a part of the people should vote or 
this problem of world confederation 
Usborne. 


Mr. Ussorne: We must get just 
as many of the population of ou 
various countries into this as we pos: 
sibly can. We have said in our plar 
that we ought to aim, as a target, at 
implicating at least a quarter of ow 
population. That means probably 5¢ 
per cent of our electorate. We must 
try and get just as many as we pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. GorrscHaLk: But why de 
peoples have to do the voting? Why 
not bring pressure on the govern- 
ments to send official delegates? 


Mr. Ussorne: There are two rea- 
sons: In the first place, for many 
years now, those of us who have beer 
working for this conception have 
been bringing pressure upon govern. 
ments, but it does not seem to have 
succeeded. And the second thing is 
that we believe now that the worlc 
has reached a dilemma which canno 
now be solved by the statesmen, ever 
with the best will in the world. It is 
job that the ordinary people must di 
for themselves. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: IJ can conceivi 
of Englishmen and Americans send 
ing voluntary delegates, but I find i 
hard to think that other countries 
like China or Timbuctoo, can sen 
delegates. What countries did yo 
expect to participate in your conven 
tion? 

Mr. Uszorne: I know that in th 
democratic countries of the West, i 
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-hose countries in which this crusade 
s now being worked upon, and I am 
-onvinced that in twelve countries 
which I could state, everything will 
se through along the lines which we 
save described. What will be done in 
rhe other countries, such as China 
ind India, I cannot yet say. But the 
nvitation is open to all peoples of all 
aations; and if the Chinese can get 
round to doing it in the way we sug- 
sest, then so much the better. But if, 
.s seems possible, they cannot doit in 
lhat way, and instead the govern- 
nents send a lesser number of dele- 
rates, then I personally think that we 
lhall welcome them at Genevain 1950. 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: Why do you 
think this is the one last chance for 
vorld government? Why is it now 
ir never? 


Mr. Uszorne: It is not, of course, 
he last chance for world govern- 
nent, as Mr. Borgese has pointed 
jat. There will certainly be world 
yovernment. I believe that this is the 
ast chance to get world government 
iy consent before the next world war; 
ind to us in Europe that is all that 
aatters. What happens after the 
ext war, certainly to us in England, 
;a matter of very little interest in- 
“eed. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You have one 
‘elegate per one million of the popu- 
ution, roughly, and you ask them to 
lake stands on certain issues. How 
Hill they vote? Will they vote dis- 
inetly on certain specified issues or 
fa given constitution in your plan? 
’r will they just talk about general 
rinciples? 

Mr. Uszorne: It is a little diffi- 
lily at this stage to foresee exactly 
‘ow the procedure of the convention 
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will take place in 1950. I personally 
think that by then groups of experts, 
such as the Committee To Frame a 
Constitution and others whom I 
know are on this job around the 
world, will have produced concrete 
draft charters—constitutions of 
world government—so that it is quite 
probable that by the time the dele- 
gates assemble at Geneva in 1950, or 
earlier, incidentally, if it is humanly 
possible to do it, I believe that there 
may be draft charters which will have 
got so much measure of support in 
advance that it may be possible to 
take one of them, for example, and go 
through it, clause by clause, like 
what in the British Parliament we 
call “‘the committee stage of a bill.” 

Mr. GorttscHaLk: Has your group 
thought of a minimum program 
which must be accepted by all the 
delegates? 

Mr. Ussorne: Yes. In our little 
pamphlet which we call The Plan in 
Outline for the Crusade for W orld Gov- 
ernment, we have said that, in our 
opinion, so far as we can now see 
things, there are certainly at least 
four things which are sine qua non of 
world government. We have specified 
them specifically. They are that the 
central authority must own and con- 
trol a monopoly of the armed forces 
which will be converted and used asa 
world police force; that the par- 
ticipating states will have to be dis- 
armed down to the level of their in- 
ternal policing commitments. That is 
the first point. The second point, 
which is really a part of the first, is 
that there must be a world atomic 
development authority. The third 
point is that the central authority, 
the world government, must own a 
world bank. And we also add that, in 
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our opinion, the fourth point is that 
there must be some kind of world 
cod board. 

Those four points we believe are 
ibsolutely essential. We could not, 
we believe, have an effective world 
,overnment unless the central au- 
sority had those four powers, at 
ast, and there are others as well. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The point 
‘bout atomic control seems to me an 
jspecially difficult one, since we are 
aving a great deal of ‘difficulty get- 
ing it even now on a very practical 
\iplomatic basis. Does it not seem to 
‘ou that the danger there is that you 
7ill be talking about peripheral mat- 
ters rather than the world organiza- 
ion if you oblige your candidates to 
ie specific on this one issue? 


Mr. Uszorne: No. All these deci- 
ons will have to be made at the con- 
lention in 1950. It may well be, of 
jourse, that we shall get a charter of 
‘orld government which will not 
mereafter be politically acceptable, 
ut the first thing to do is to define 
that is a world government. That 
xust be done at a convention, as you 
ave pointed out in your historical 
nalogy. 

Thereafter, the next, the second, 
sk of mankind is to see that that is 
atified, either through the constitu- 
yonal procedure of amendment to 
ne Charter of the United Nations, if 
1at is possible, or else in some other 
av by constitutional ratification by 
ac ,separate governments of the 
rious nations of the world. 


‘Ar. Gorrscuatk: I take it, then, 
at your group, including one nara 
ea members of Parliament, have in 
vind a set of steps whereby the first 
‘lle election of voluntary delegates 
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by peoples, who will then meet in 
convention to draw up a constitution 
which will then be submitted to the 
nations for ratification, and, if rati- 
fied, will become the world govern- 
ment? 


Mr. Uszorne: That is right. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Borgese, you 
are the secretary of the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution and 
editor of its journal, Common Cause. 
You have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in European international poli- 
tics. In your view what are the steps 
toward world government through 
your plans? 


Mr. BorceEse: There must be a 
platform prepared. This platform, 
which is a tentative world constitu- 
tion, can be achieved by one com- 
mittee or by two committees or by 
three or more. There can be tentative 
competing plans for world govern- 
ment. There can even be individuals 
who propose their own plans. These 
plans must be studied and presented 
to public opinion long before any 
convention is called, so that the con- 
vention will find before it a plan 
which makes sense—one which is 
organic and articulated. At that mo- 
ment, before the calling of that con- 
vention, pressure will be exercised on 
the governments, on the powers 
which be, to make the convention a 
founding and a sovereign one, which 
can approve a constitution, which 
can choose one of those which have 
been proposed and amend it. 

This constitution then can either 
be immediately ratified by the 
convention or, at most, be submitted 
to speedy plebiscites. I am in favor of 
this course, short of which only if it 
fails we can think of detours, of great 
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propaganda, and of pressure move- 
ments. I do not think that the time 
schedule is so lenient toward us; and 
I amjalarmed at a timetable which 
considers seven or eight years of 
process. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Your feeling is 
that time can be gained by proposing 
to this convention a specific pro- 
gram. Why do you think it has to be 
an official convention, sanctioned by 
the governments? 


Mr. Borcese: Because only an of- 
ficial convention can have the power 
of approving and ratifying a consti- 
tution; and an unofficial convention 
can have only the job of proposing it 
to public opinion, to governments, to 
parliaments. Then, this quest for 
single ratifications may take a tre- 
mendous amount of time and may 
bump against deadlocks and conflicts 
which are insuperable. It is one as- 
sembly which must have this power 
even though followed possibly by 
speedy plebiscites. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I do not think 
that it is altogether clear why you 
feel that this convention must come 
right away, or very soon, or, other- 
wise, it will not come at all. 


Mr. Borcese: Because I think 
that world government is either an 
imminent achievement or that it is 
delayed indefinitely. I will try to 
make it clear. Let us suppose that in 
the next five or eight years mankind 
finds a modus vivendi—that is, a com- 
promise is achieved between Russia 
and America on local and not local 
issues and that we carry on. If that 
happens, mankind as a whole be- 
haves as individuals do. They choose 
the line of least resistance, not the 
line of greatest resistance. Now, a 


world government is a very heavy 
enterprise. It implies lots of losse 
and pledges. It implies the loss o 
sovereignty and a_ revolutionary 
change in the setup of the states 
Why should that be desired if one cat 
carry on? My feeling, and the feeling 
of other people, is that it is only un 
der duress that world governmen 
can be established, and this duress i 
crushing and immediate. If it doe: 
not happen, well, then we will be 
queath our plans for world govern 
ment to coming decades or genera 
tions; and they will have plenty o 
time to ponder on them. But while | 
believe that there are possibilities o 
having world government immedi 
ately, in two years or three, while . 
believe that there are possibilities o 
certainly having it in twenty years 0 
two hundred, I believe that there i 
no possibility at all of having it 11 
eight years, unless a world conflagra 
tion has broken out, in which cas 
the winner will take all and the win 
ner will be the policeman of th 
whole world. 

Mr. GotrscHaLk: Your point 1 
that we will have world governmen 
within a year or so, or we will not hav 
it for a long time. Therefore, we hav 
to do it within a year or so. But wh 
can the answer not be that the Amet 
ican government will take the leader 
ship and rally the people aroun 
them and, thereby, preserve th 
peace of the world? 

Mr. Borcgse: Because the sma 
or secondary nations have no interes 
in belonging to a bloc. They will alig 
themselves with America and Britai 
if they feel that the program which 
offered to them for world governmet 
makes sense and takes justice int 
strict account and, to put it anoth 
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ray, if they feel that this plan also 
‘ill have appeal for the Russians. 
.nd, in any other case, they will try 
> scuttle away and to remain as 
ieutral as they can. And I am afraid 
aat all the blocs which are being 
uit up in the United Nations will 
rove absolutely inept. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: You think that 
ae Americans, then, cannot provide 


A point which bothers me is that 
' you have one representative per 
lillion of the population, you will 
.erefore have a convention of pretty 
jose to two thousand or over two 
.ousand people. Does not that num- 
"r seem to you to involve frustra- 
pn and confusion? 


_Mr. Borcese: Of course, if they 
id to draft a constitution, certainly. 
he American Federal Convention 
ntained nominally seventy-three 
vople. As a matter of fact, only 
lirty-nine signed the document, and 
ily about ten were really efficient in 
'¢ preparation of the constitution. 
n the other hand, that colossal fig- 
is made necessary by the will to 
we a representation also to small 
itions; and the inconveniences of 
e great number can be overcome 
\ly by a preparatory stage, popular 
ld governmental, that will offer an 
inmost ready-made document to ap- 
nove. 


‘Mex. GorrscHaLtk: I think that 
Ith. of you gentlemen seem to think 
tat world government is definitely a 
@ecical problem, that it can be 
wnéled, that it is a problem of time, 
t that, nevertheless, time does not 
: €put practical measures. 


Usborne, what are the advantages 
of your plan in time and practicality? 


Mr. Uszorne: The first point 
which I want to make is that we have 
set the date at 1950, simply because 
it did not seem to us at this moment 
humanly possible to do the job which 
we think has to be done in less time 
than that. But we are well aware how 
short the time available is. 

We believe that our plan is, in 
fact, practical, largely because it is 
very simple. It does not leave the job, 
as Borgese seemed to propose, to our 
statesmen. It gives a unifying ideal. 
It provides a moral purpose for which 
we can all work. And not only does it 
not leave the job to the statesmen 
and gives the opportunity to the 
people to work for what they think is 
right, but it actually, as we see it, de- 
mands the work of all the people of 
all the nations all over the world. 
And that does seem to us a concep- 
tion which can attract them and 
draw the best out of them. 


Mr. GortTscHatk: And, Borgese, 
what are the advantages in your plan 
in practicality? 

Mr. Borcese: It is not that we 
want the statesmen to take care of 
that. We want to take them out of 
their hiding places to become the 
leaders which they must be. If they 
do not want to do that, then there is 
a green light for propaganda move- 
ments, which are the detours. 

What we think is that America 
must be called to her purpose and 
ideal of leadership, that we must 
show to the world that we are not 
only drafters of Atlantic Charters but 
also of precise pledges. Incidentally, 
in closing, I will say that much as I 
am in agreement with Usborne about 
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all his purposes and goals, I do not 
think that the four points which he 
has made are sufficient. At least one 
must be added: That is racial equal- 
ity, without which whatever we may 
contrive will find deaf ears. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: The impor- 
tance of this program, it seems to me, 
is that it indicates that people, when 
they talk about world federation, are 
not talking of merely high-sounding 
nothings. They are actually talking 
about programs and ways of imple- 
menting an effective program. 

Usborne. suggests that delegates 
should be chosen by the peoples, vol- 
untarily, and that they come to- 
gether in a convention to draft a con- 
stitution which will then be sub- 


mitted to the nations for ratification 
and become effective. | 

Borgese suggests that delegates be 
sent by the nations; that they meet 
in convention to discuss and accept 
an already prepared draft or drafts: 
and that perhaps afterward, by 
speedy plebiscites, it be ratified by 
the nations. 

It seems to me that all haste pos. 
sible must be made in order to bring 
about a world federation. I can en. 
visage the possibility of failure, but 
in any case, education will come fron 
these efforts, and we are all agreec 
that we must work toward world fed 
eration by our prayers and by ou 
efforts and bring it about as soon a 
conceivable. 


What Do You Think? 


Do you agree that world government of some type—whether it is a world tyranny 
by one nation, a one-nation imperialism, a federal state—is likely to emerge within 
the next few months or years? Do you think that the opportunity for a federal world 
government must come within the near future or not for many years? Is there any 
movement in your community for such action? Do you think that there will be the 
chance to try world federal government just once? 


What has happened to the United Nations? Do you agree that it represents the world 
_ state of “anarchy’’? Do you expect conditions to get worse or do you think that a 
. modus vivendi may evolve to tide over? What are the suggestions for strengthening 
the United Nations? Do you think that they are possible or useful? Could the United 
| Nations serve a role in forming a world federation? Discuss. 


| Do you think that the achievement of a federal world government rests upon the 
achievement of a world community? Do you think that the mind of man is ready to 
support such a world federation? Do the atomic bomb and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion make its achievement a primary requisite? If general conditions become worse, 
will a world community become more possible? 


Evaluate and compare Usborne’s proposal and Borgese’s proposal of the steps of 
: achieving world government on the basis of the following: Who is calling the conven- 
tion? Who shall be represented? How are the delegates chosen? Whom do they repre- 
sent? Will they be bound by commitments of principle? What are the minimum re- 
quirements? How will the constitution be drawn up and ratified? What countries 
can be expected to participate? What are the elements of time? What are the points 
of minimum agreement necessary? Should world federation come through nations 
jor peoples? Are these two proposals necessarily in opposition? Discuss. 


{Must the constitution of the world include a world bill of rights? What would be the 
\relation of each citizen to the world state? What should be its attitude toward colo- 
nial peoples, racial and religious differences? 


Do you think that world government must be based upon both political and eco- 
‘nomic democracy? What are the means by which world economic democracy might 
) be realized? Would you agree that a world food control and world monetary agency 
are first essentials? Should it have a taxing system? 


Will the movement for world government better or worsen relations with Russia? 
How can the charge that the world government is merely a new form of Western im- 
Perialism or a new power maneuver be avoided? How can these movements secure the 
wsupport of all peoples? What is the attitude of the small nations to the struggle for 
@Gwer between the United States and Russia? 
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